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This is Christmas 


^HRISTMAS is here. This lovely thing 
^ which came into oiir world nearly'20 
centuries ago and has lasted through all 
the changes and chances of life comes again. 
It is the time of everybody’s welcome when 
even in the midst of war we stop to give a 
greeting across the world ^ of time. We 
. begin to let the spirit of loveliness in, to 
open the door to friendship, and to spread a 
smile round the world. 

Christmas knows no barriers. It will be 
Christmas in Germany, and Christmas in 
all the sad lands of Europe. This lovely 
'thing which sails on across the seas of the 
world never meets a shore where it is un¬ 
welcome. All the ports are open today 
and all the frontiers of the world are ready 
to admit Christmas without an examination 
of passports or questioning at the barrier, 

A Space of Loveliness 

Christmas provides a space of loveliness 
in a world which has grown accustomed to 
cruelty and hatred, where the tender things 
of love, friendship, and home may so easily 
be dismissed as belonging to the things taken 
for granted. 

Christmas is a salute to all tender things 
which peep shyly and grow quietly in a 
hard world. It is a salute to all human 
beings who keep on believing in, the ,deeds 
of kindness and sympathy in a world where, 
they are wrecked so swiftly. 

Qhristmas comes so silently and so power- 
' fully each year because it is of God. 
That is the big fact about this lovely thing. 
It was God Who lit the stars and set the 
music of the spheres in harmony on Christ¬ 
mas night. He did it to make known the 
coming of a baby in a remote corner of 
Asia where there was no room in the' inn' 
That is Christmas. It is God’s'doing. It 
was the mysterious coming of a child which 
has set the world singing for these, two 
thousand years. It was to celebrate this 
that Christina Rossetti wrote one of the 
loveliest of all Christmas hymns : 

Love came down at Christmas^ 

Love all lovely^ Love Divine; 

Love bom at Christmas, 

Stars and angels gave the sign. 

Man’s Most Precious Possession 

The magic of Christmas lies in the stream 
of wonder and might which flows out of it. 
Bethlehem held the secret of God which 
soon all the world was to hear about. Lying 
in the manger the baby slept while the 
Shepherds and the Wise Men looked on at 
the sight of God at last making His home 
among men. 

Christmas speaks beyond words. - It. 
speaks where men are speechless and only 
God is able to proclaim a truth. Before it 
men can only kneel and worship. For this 
lovely thing is meant for us. Bethlehem, 
is Everyman’s home. Everyman goes there 
in spirit to gaze upon the Child in the manger. 
It is all so human and so friendly. Christmas 
is so arranged that men can see what God 
is saying in the little life that then began. 

Being so human and so friendly, Christmas 
is man’s most/precious possession. It 
lights his world of blackout ; it lifts a curtain 
in a grey world ; it shines out at a time of 
pain and sadness. No one turns to Bethle¬ 
hem without seeing some fresh sight to stir 
his heart and give him a nev/ warmth. 


God chose the human way at Christmas. 
Round the manger at Bethlehem there are 
gathered the men of all nations. It is 
Christmas time for them wherever they live. ' 
The magic of the Child flows out into every 
land, and what began there in the manger 
is now proclaimed on the highways of the 
continents and across the vast spaces of oceans. 

Qhristmas cannot be kept to itself. If you 
try to put a barrier round it—then a 
child laughs and the laugh circles the world 
and everyone joins in. If you think Christ¬ 
mas should be curbed, then someone will 
send a message of good cheer to a person 
who is lonely and all the world will hear of - 
it and'begin to imitate it. If Christmas were 
ever stopped all the world would rise up' 
to start it again. We “could not manage 
without Christmas, and so Tong as time 
endures and people shake each other by the 
hand there Christmas, will come and come 
again. 

The Child Born to be King 

It is the universal loveliness of Christmas 
that makes,men everywhere understand it. 
Boys and girls in an African school do not 
need to have long explanations about 
Christmas. They understand it from the start. 
Christ’s second home was in their great 
continent, and African children never forget 
that He is one of them. China’s and India’s 
children know about Christmas. The babe 
is theirs, too, because He. was an Eastern 
baby, and at the manger in Bethlehem he 
received the offerings of the East—gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh—royal ofiferings to 
the Child Born to be King. - 

'Y'he throne is no ornate, gilded creation set 
in a palace of marble. The final place 
of The throne is. not even in the stable at 
Bethlehem. It is a royal throne born in 
the hearts , of all the world. That makes 
Christmas ,^doubly precious. The Child 
comes. But He may still find a cold recep¬ 
tion unless there is a royal throne born in 
the hearts of men now. It is from that 
royal place that all the lovely things begin 
to happen. Christmas is not made or 
manufactured, * It happens. It is born. 
The stream of love which is Christmas 
begins with God, but its continuation is with 
men. That stream may be silted up ; the 
weeds may grow, the banks may fall in, 
and the clear stream become a dreary 
channel. It all depends on whether the 
Christmas message is real to you and me, 
and whether the place of the royal throne 
is prepared and ready for Flis welcome. 

Spreading the Good News 

Two thousand years ago on Christmas 
night the inn was full and the Child had 
to be born in the stable. That was the first 
home of Christmas. The Child has-entered 
many millions of homes since then and goes 
on stepping over the thresholds. To pro¬ 
vide such homes of loveliness and make 
them the possession • of everyone is one of 
the great Christmas acts. Many homes this 
Christmas will be lonely and sad. Let the 
Bethlehem Child enter in. It may be a 
gift ; it may be a smile ; it may be a cheery 
greeting. That helps to make Christmas. 

The Wise Men rode a thousand miles 
across the sandy wastes of Asia to seek the 
Child iri the stable. How far will you go 
today to spread the message from that 
lowly manger ? 




Homage to a Maori Hero 


Qne of the greatest Maori placed in a great hangi, or oven 
gatherings of the century of stones, made in the park. It 
assembled recently at Ruatoria,' was served in a huge open-air 
New Zealand, for the presenta- dining-hall built in the park from 
tion to his parents of the Victoria the top branches and trunks of 
Cross won by the late Second- nearby pine and poplar trees. 
Lieutenant Te Moana-nui-a-Kiwa xhe hui included children from 
Ngarimu, at Tebaga Gap, in all native schools in the North 
Tunisia, on March 26. ^ Island, and was a magnificent 

This is’ the first time a V C has demonstration of Maori hospi- 
been awarded to a member of tality, culture, and talents, 
the Maori race. The medal was a particularly moving incident 
presented to I\lr Ngarimu by the connected with this huge cere- 
Govemor - General, Sir Cyril mony was the granting of the 
Newall, in the presence of a crowd wish of the old grandmother of 
of between 6000 and 8000 Maoris the dead hero to handle the 
and white people. Victoria Cross won by her grand- 

The hui, or gathering, was not son, before she died. Mrs Makere 
only a tribal expression of exulta- Ngarimu, who was 78, became ill 
tion in the deeds of one man who, the day before the ceremony and 
by his Valour, exemplified , the it was realised that this would 
battle prowess of his battalion, probably be her last illness, 
but was also a reception to the As soon after the presentation 
Governor-General. The hui took of the decoration as possible the 
the traditional form, being a Victoria Cross was taken to Mrs 
carefully chosen mixture of three Ngarimu on her deathbed. ' With 
things which the Maori must by a smile on her fine old’face she 
'his etiquette give his guests: stretched out her hand and 
speeches of welcome, entertain- touched the cross, 
ment, and food, the last from “Now I am happy to join my 
every “pa “ in the'district, while grandson,” she said, 
that which had to be cooked was She died that very nieht. 
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Should the British 
Einpire Be Federated? 

In the House of Commons the other day Mr Shinwell raised 
^ the question of the British Empire and the world, and in 
effect pleaded for the closer union of the nations and States 
of the British Empire to strengthen them in their relations 
with the United States of America and Soviet Russia. Here 
a political correspondent of the C N discusses this question. 


There is, indeed, a great deal 
^ to be said for the Federation of 
the British Empire, Mr ^Shin- 
well declared that he was 
not arguing against co-operatiye 
arrangements with America and 
Russia, but he thought that the 
'proper alignment, so far as 
Britain was concerned, was to 
effect some kind of co-operation 
with Western European nations 
(he .named Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, and France) while 
strengthening our economic 
understanding with the British 
nations over the seas. 

A Great Success 

The Federation of the British 
Empire w'ould not, of course, 
prevent its friendly co-operation 
with other nations, but the 
British Empire presents a special 
case, and a great deal of federa¬ 
tion has been already realised 
Avithin it. The Commonwealth 
of Australia is itself a federation 
of States once independent. 

Let us remember that at the 
Ivioscow Conference three great 
nations, Britain, the United 
States, and Soviet Russia, met 
to discuss their position in the 
common war against Germany. 
Great Britain sent delegates 
representing the relatively small 
population of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, about 
48 million. America stood for her 
mighty population of 131 million, 
Soviet Russia stood for an enor¬ 
mous * population, stretching 
across the North of Europe and 
Asia, of roundly 192 million. The 
British Empire, however, includes 
over a fourth of the whole 
world’s land, and contains an 
aggregate population of about a 
fourth of the world’s people, 
or say 500 million. The Federa¬ 
tion of this fourth of the world 
Avould add enormously to the 
weight of Britain’s influence in 
world counsels. 

In 'the opinion of many 
observers, that degree of in¬ 
dependence essential to Britain’s 
future would be secure, given the 
federation of the many States of 
the Empire. The question raised 
by them is this: Can Britain 
survive as a great nation with¬ 
out the further strengthening of 
her Imperial relations? 


Trie present position is that 
the Imperial Parliament in 
London rules the United King¬ 
dom, less the territory of the 
Irish Fi’ee State. The self- 
goveiming dominions have rela¬ 
tively small white populations, 
the. white peoples of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa, and New¬ 
foundland aggregating roundly 
25 million. In the rest of the 
world Britain and the Dominions 
in the Colonial Empire rule 
100 million people. Federation 
with these varied States presents 
many difficulties, but none of 
them is insuperable. Federation 
with India would have to be pre¬ 
ceded by the formation of a 
self-governing Indian Federated 
Dominion. The Federation of 
the Crown Colonies need not 
wait upon their further liberal¬ 
isation; they could possibly at 
first be represented by nominated 
members. 

’ The relations of each of the 
units of Empire to the Imperial 
Government in London is^ a 
matter for serious discussion, but 
we need not fear that the forma¬ 
tion of a truly Imperial Federal 
Government here, with members 
representing its wide - flung 
dominions, would be impractic¬ 
able. On the contrary, such 
members, elected in the self- 
governing Dominions, and partly 
elected in the Colonies not yet 
self-governing, would greatly 
strengthen each unit by helping 
them to make common cause *in 
the many problems arising in 
peace. 

Our Changed Position 

The USSR has ' successfully 
surmounted many of its difficul¬ 
ties of Federation, and there is 
no reason why, we should not 
succeed in experiments of the 
greatest interest and value. 
Whatever ,we do or leave undone, 
we must face the fact that 
Britain’s position in the world 
has changed and must further 
change. , In Great Britain we 
have to adjust ourselves to 
changes which will assuredly 
affect ouf* welfare; the' case for 
even closer union with the 
Britains over the seas is un- 
\ doubtedly strong. 


Battles For the Rice Bowl 


(^HiNA is SO vast a country that 
the fighting there, whether 
conducted by guerilla bands or 
main forces, is not easy to follow. 

The Japanese aim is economic 
quite as‘ much as military and 
their recent attack on Chengteh 
with fighting in the nearby Tung- 
ting Lake area appears to be 
^designed primarily at the stores 
of rice m the town, including 
150,000 tons reserved for the 
Chinese Army. 

Chengteh is an important town 
,^on the River Yuan and lies in 
^^what is called the rice-bowl of 
northern Hunan. From this 
marshland, honeycombed with 
rivers, canals, and small lakes, 
two harvests of rice can be 
gathered each year, yielding an 
annual surplus of 500,000 tons of 
rice to su!>ply. the reeions of 


western Hupeh and eastern 
Szechuan, through which flows 
the mighty Yang-tse Kiang. 
Chengteh, in fact, is on the 
most direct route between the 
Hunan rice-fields and Chungking. 

The battle round Chengteh, 
now little more than a rubble 
heap/was described by a Chinese 
military spokesman at the begin¬ 
ning of this month as the biggest 
on the China front since the 
fall of Hankow in 1938, and as 
eclipsing the three great battles 
to gain Changsha. 

Indeed, another of the 
Japanese purposes in' capturing 
Chengteh was to use it as the 
western base for a fourth attack 
on this city, a vital point on the 
railway from Peking to Canton 
which the Chinese have so far 
held securely. 


Neighbours 
IN Unison 

(Czechoslovakia has been the 
first of her more immediate 
neighbours to sign a treaty with 
Russia. 

Premier Stalin had only just 
retuiTied from Teheran when Dr 
Benesh, President of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, arrived at Moscow to 
confirm the good spirit that has 
been growing between the two 
nations during the war. 

Dr Benesh had visited Premier 
Stalin on a previous occasion, 
Avhen' in 1935 he had signed a 
pact between the two countries. 

The new treaty /‘of amity, 
mutual aid, and collaboration 
after the war” brings Russia and 
. Czechoslovakia into still closer 
relationship. It is so framed, 
too, that Poland could join the 
agreement. 

The Russians, who have seen 
something of the Czechoslovaks 
as comrades-in-arrns, ^ .welcomed 
the treaty, for this important 
neighbour of Germany will rank 
high among Russia’s immediate 
and near neighbours to her west. 

DEFEATiNG THE 
U-Boat 

The official report on the sub¬ 
marine campaign is again good. 
The German U-boats sank fewer 
merchant' ships during Novem¬ 
ber than in any month since 
May 1940. 

By means of aircraft operating 
from our new bases in the Azores 
we have been able to improve the 
protection of convoys, and. to 
diminish the area in which 
enemy sUbmarines can operate 
with impunity. 

The enemy have used long 
range aircraft to assist in con¬ 
centrating submarines on our 
convoy routes, but in spite of this 
our escort and counter-attacks 
have been effective. 

The caution of enemy U-boats , 
has lessened the opportunities 
given to our forces for attacks oh 
them. Nevertheless, the number 
of U-boats sunk in .November 
' again exceeded their victims. 

In the early weeks of Decem¬ 
ber six U-boats were sunk in one 
series of attacks on Allied con¬ 
voys, and five more w^re sunk a 
few days later. 

President Roosevelt 
to Malta 

On his way home jrom the 
recent conferences President 
Roosevelt called at Malta, where 
he presented the following cita¬ 
tion to the gallanf George Cross 
Island, 

In the name of the people of 
the United States of America I 
salute the island Of Malta, its 
-people and defenders, who, in the 
cause of freedom and justice and 
decency throughout the world, 
have rendered valorous services 
far above and beyond the call of 
duty; under repeated fire from the 
skies Malta stood alone and un¬ 
afraid in the centre of the sea, 
one tiny bright flame in the 
darkness, a beacon of hope in the 
clearer days which have come. 
Malta’s bright story of human 
fortitude and courage will be 
read by posterity with wonder 
and gratitude throughout all the 
ages. What was done in this 
island maintains all the highest 
traditions of ^ gallant men and 
w^omen who, from the beginning 
of time, have lived and died to 
preserve civilisation for all man¬ 
kind. 
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Little News Reels 


MILLION capsules of halib’Jt 
liver oil are being flow'll with 
other medical supplies to the 
famine areas of India. 

Eight cases of medical books 
have been' sent to Malta by the 
British Medical Students’ Associa¬ 
tion, 

The Red Cross Penny-a-Week 
Fund 71010 collects about £85,000 
a week, 

A Ride with Uncle Joe is the 
title of a new official road safety 
film available for schools. 

Thirteen L M S pleasure steamers 
which used to take passengers to 
the peaceful beauty spots of the . 
Clyde Coast are now on coastal 
defence and minesweeping. 

Out' of 360,000 Iiidians in 
reserves in the United States 
13,000 are sei'ving in the armed 
forces. 

'J^HE Airgraph Section of the 
GPO is caused much incon¬ 
venience by receiving each w'eek 
150 stamped forms Avith nothing 
written on them, 210 stamped 
and addressed but with no mess¬ 
age, and about 2000 with no 
address. 


The new National Milk Cocoa, 
for war workers under 18, is 
proving very popular in factory 
canteens. 

Ttvelve of the CctsVe express 
locomotives of the G W R have 
been renamed after well-known 
RAF planes. 

The.people of Malta have pre¬ 
sented a gold and ivory sword to 
the Governor, Lord Gort. 

The Colonial Research Com¬ 
mittee has proposed a scheme for 
growing rice in the swamps of 
Sierra Leone. 

A chapel in Wesiininster Abbey 
is to be dedicated to the memory 
of thta airmen loho gave their 
lives in loinning the Battle of 
Britam. 

^HERE was a considerable fall in 
coal output in November, the 
output averaging 3,815,100 tons a 
W'eek, compared v/ith 3,908,000 
tons in the previous four weeks, 
and with 4,126,600 tons a week in 
November, 1942. 

^ The British Army now has over 
17,000 Savings Groups. 

Siiice May 1940. some 60,000 
no7i-British refugees have entered 
this country. 


Youth News Reel 


A Kingsway (London) Assistant 
Scoutmaster who is noAv a 
prisoner of Avar is to start a 
Scout group in his German 
prison camp. . . 

By door-to-door collections Boy 
Scouts of Chatham (Ontario) have 
been able to keep up a constant 
supply of medicine bottles to the 
local Military Hospital. 

Collecting threepenny pieces 
for the local hospital is the 
Christ7nas good turn of the 13th 
Reading (Berks) Scout Troop. 
So far they have collected £25. ■ 


Two Canadian Scouts have 
recently completed a 2800-mile 
cycle trip from Toronto to 
Halifax and back. 

The 29th Portsmouth (St John 
the Baptist) Air Scout Troop has 
recently paid a visit to a Fleet Air 
Arm base. The Jucky Scouts Avere 
allowed to use the Link Trainer, 
and later were conducted on a 
thrilling tour of some of the air¬ 
craft. ' 

A Boys' Brigade Coinpany has 
just been enrolled in coinieciion 
with St Martm's Church, D07;er, 
071 the O7it^poct line of the Home 
Front. 


Care With the Nation’s Property 


One of the good aspects of our. 
. war effort is that we are 
building up . resources which, 
should be. of permanent value. 

Our vast expenditure on the war 
cotisists partly of money spent on 
purchasing or constructing goods 
which are almost immediately 
destroyed; and partly, again, on 
things of great permanent value. 
The first of these .classes consists, 
of ammunition, food, clothing, 
and-so on, used by our fighting 
men in many places. It soon 
. disappears for ammunition is ■ 
^red away, food is consumed, and 
clothing and harness are worn 
out. Fortunately, however, an 
enormous amount of material is 
devoted to the construction of 
store houses, factories, and so on. 

The greatest care, must be 
exercised in, dealing w'ith the 
second class, the things of a per¬ 
manent or" relatively permanent 
character. 'The Select Com¬ 
mittee on National Expenditure 
impresses upon the nation how 


important it is to deal carefully 
with property Avhich must be con¬ 
sidered as national. We are 
right to regard-it as goods or 
capital belonging to our people 
and not to be_ sold out cheaply to 
speculative buyers., It include,s 
buildings, plant, and installations 
acquired by the Ministries of 
^Supply, Food, Works, and Air¬ 
craft Production; and factories 
which private manufacturers 
have been helped to buy to 
enable them to do war work. 

The Committee thinks it would 
be well to keep accurate record 
"of all national property, so that 
none of it comes to be overlooked 
or wasted. They have not been 
able to ascertain all the items, 
but they have knowledge of some 
of them Avhich are said to have 
cost £663 million. 

Some of^the national factories 
can no doubt be retained for war 
purposes; others again can be 
adapted to peace. purposes, and 
we earnestly hope this may be so. 


Work For the Disabled 


'J'he House of Commons has 
passed the Second Reading 
of the Bill to provide training for 
all the disabled and to compel, 
employers of 25 or more workers 
to employ a qubta of them. 

The only difference in the de¬ 
bate was on the question whether 
the disabled by war should have 
preference over those disabled in 
industry. Mr Bevin Minister 
of Labour, pointed out that under 
conscription a man had to do as 
he was told. He went on : “ You . 
ask me to give preference to the 


soldier, but Avhat am I going to 
say to a man I take out of an 
office and put in a T N T factory? 
Surely that is a Avar contribu¬ 
tion.” He also pointed out that 
he was taking lads from school 
and putting them in the mines.: 
Suppose a boy got an injury after 
being sent where he did not want 
to go. “ How in su6h a case could 
distinction be justified?” 

It is splendid to think that all 
people disabled in industry in 
future will be rescued by the 
nation they have served. 
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Little Daughters of the Regiment 


^J['wo eight-year-old Indian girls, 
Katoo and Beulah, who are 
both orphans of the famine, were 
brought in for treatment by the 
medical officer of a British regi¬ 
ment on the Burma ^ frontier. 
They soon became great favour¬ 
ites, and were- unofficially 
adopted, along with two small 
boys, Lilmia, aged 6, and Raidar 
Ali, aged 5. But after they had 
recovered, much to the regret of 
the soldiers, the girls were sent 
away to an institution at Mirza- 
pore, in the United Provinces, a 
thousand. miles away,-the regi¬ 
ment subscribing over £100 for 
their benefit. 

But Katoo and Beulah had 
tasted of the cream of human 
kindness—that of the British 
Tommy—and their motto was: 
Once a daughter of the regiment,, 
always a daughter of the regi¬ 


ment. So within a week they, 
were back with their Army 
friends. Nobody can explain how 
they managed to tra^vel 1000 miles 
in six days, and they themselves 
are ‘not telling. No doubt they 
thought it unfair that the boys 
should stay with the soldiers 
v/hiie they were sent away; and 
it was true that- Lilmia and 
Raidar Ali, now nicknamed Tup¬ 
pence and Wimpey, were having 
a grand time, and joining in all 
the camp affairs. 

But the little Indian girls had 
an enthusiastic reception when 
they did come back, and it has 
been decided that for the time 
being, at ’ least, they shall stay 
with the regiment. 

So there they are, Katoo and 
Beulah, Tuppence and Wimpey, 
all basking in the affection of 
their godfathers in khaki. 


IN A CHINESE GARDEN The Silent Bell 


A Chinese botanist. Dr Lai- 
.Lung Li, has recently had some 
interesting things to tell about 
the part played by .'flowers, 
shrubs, and trees in the life of his 
people. 

China has been described as 
the Mother of Gardens, and 
no garden in Europe or America, 
he said, would be found without 
some representation of Chinese 
flowers or shrubs. In China the 
flower garden is an art. Certain 
flowers and trees have their 
proper place and flowers with 
fragrance are planted so that the 
prevailing winds will carry the 
perfume through the house. 

Bamboo, of which there are 200 
species, is symbolic of righteous¬ 
ness, simplicity, and wisdom; the 
lotus of purity; the orchid of 
royalty; the rose of richness in 
beauty; the chrysanthemum of 
personality, retirement, and isola¬ 
tion ; and the begonia is regarded 
as the fairy of flowers. 

THE PIGEONGRAM 

During the recent general elec¬ 
tion in New Zealand telephone, 
telegram, and even pigeongram 
were used to seciire prompt returns 
of the polling. A carrier pigeon 
took the results from Motiti 
Island, some distance off the 
northern Bay of Plenty, to Tau- 
ranga, the main city of the pro¬ 
vince, to ensure prompt recording 
with the returning officer. This 
method proved so efficient that 
the Motiti Island return was re¬ 
corded within an hour of the clos¬ 
ing of the poll. 

SCRAPBOOKS FOR 
SOLDIERS 

^ Three years ago three hand¬ 
made scrapbooks were sent fj'om 
Dar-es-Salaam in Tanganyika td 
East African soldiers serving 
abroad. So popular were they 
that there was an immediate de¬ 
mand for more, one commanding 
officer writing“ Carry on—we 
can do with all you can produce.” 

Volunteers began to work, and 
kept up with such good results 
that more than 1200 scrapbooks 
with over 4§,000 pictures have 
been, put together and des¬ 
patched. Among the voluntary 
workers are several Africans 
whose job it is to select the 
pictures most likely to appeal 
to their own soldiers. The 
cfavourites are photographs of 
Britain and the Dominions 
which show the East Africans 
something of the life led by their 
fellow citizens of the British Com¬ 
monwealth. 


The strange silence of a school 
bell at Christchurch, in the South 
Island of New Zealand, was found 
to have been caused by an 
opossum which had succeeded in 
turning the bell over and making 
a nest in'it. The animal must 
have climbed up the turret during 
the night and somehow, either 
by swinging on the rope or on 
the bell itself, turned it over. 

It then hid in the bell until 
disturbed. It could not, however, 
be caught, and disappeared in the 
top of the turret. The services of 
a workman were needed before 
the bell could be rung again. 

MRS KELLY’S 
KNITTING 

Mrs William Kelly, a Canadian 
Red Cross worker of the Hollo¬ 
way district, has 80 summers to 
her credit as well as a war effort 
which many a younger woman 
may envy. Sixty-eight quilts and 
234 pairs of socks is her war 
knitting record to date—and Mrs 
Kelly is still busily plying her 
needles for heroes. . 

A LANCASHIRE 
SANTA CLAUS 

Good Dr William White, of 
Oldham, has passed on, but he is 
not forgotten, and he never will 
be forgotten it seems, for every 
Christmas folk will bless him. In 
his lifetime he delighted in 
Christmas, and was always ready 
to help to make the Old Folks’ 
Festival a great success. Now 
that his busy day is done he has 
left a large sum of money to 
ensure that every Christmas he 
will be remembered. 

People in Oldham talk of Dr 
White as the doctor who forgot 
to send his bill, and so he often 
did, or rather, he purposely 
omitted to send one to the poor. 



M Molce From the Past 


Winter Comforts for 
the Navy, from Natal 

STAMPS 

Though Poland has for the 
time lost all her lands, she has 
her free Government here, and 
her brave ships, which are the 
only free “ Polish soil ” which 
exists today. From those very 
ships a new series of eight post¬ 
age-stamps has been issued re¬ 
cently, and for the first time the 
underground resistance move¬ 
ment is- represented among the 
subjects. 

What a romantic touch to the 
already absorbing and romantic 
hobby of stamp-collecting! But 
Poland is not the only country 
fighting against the Nazis which 
has vividly commemorated her 
great adventure in the form of 
postage-stamps. It is not long 
since Free Norway issued a series 
full of interest, and we may be 
sure that every State marching 
with the Allies will have some¬ 
thing to say about its struggle in 
this form before the war is ended. 

There are other rarities too. 
For example, the surcharged 
stamps issued by the Italians in 
British Somaliland during their 
very brief occupation of that 
British Colony will be much 
valued, for very few of them are 
to be had. Even our owm issues 
of foreign stamps surcharged 
under Amgot or some similar 
authority are likely to have 
collector-value, and the soldier- 
stamp-collector who can rely 
on someone at home to put his 
envelopes of romance away in a 
safe place, has the nucleus of a 
fine war record awaiting him. 


giR Fabian Ware, ' speaking for 
the War Graves Commission, 
has declared that the cemeteries 
and memorials of our lost and 
missing in enemy countries are 
still treated with respect, with 
generous care bestowed upon 
them. 

A famous story from the past 
recorded 18 centuries ago by 
Plutarch, tells of the respect in 
which the tomb of an enemy was 
held. The Roman writer tells us 
that Alexander the Great, on in¬ 
vading Persia, in the fourth cen¬ 
tury B C, came upon the tomb of 
Cyrus the Great, the_ Cyrus of the 
Old Testament, whose career of 
conquest had closed two cen¬ 
turies earlier. 

Soldiers. of his army were- 
before Alexander in reaching the 
tomb, and one of them, Poly- 


machus of Pella, broke open the 
tomb. Seeing \vhat had been 
done, Alexander, on reading the 
inscription on the monument, 
caused Polymachus to‘be put to 
death. 

For these were the words on 
the tomb that the young king 
read: “O man! whosoever thou 
art, and whensoever thou comest 
(for come, I know thou wilt;, I 
am Cyrus, the founder' of the 
Persian Empire. Envy me not 
the little earth that covers my 
body.” 

Deeply stirred by the appeal, 
Alexander had the monument re¬ 
stored, and, the inscription being 
in Persian, he caused it to be re¬ 
peated in Greek. The tomb, situ¬ 
ated in the valley of Murghab, 
the ancient Pasargadae, is still 
well known to travellers. 


A Bacon Cut? THE ONE-PIECE KITCHEN 


The new Minister of Food, 
Colonel Llewellin, has been to 
Ottawa where, among ’ other 
things, he has been negotiating a 
new bacon supply agreement. 
Canada supplies a very large pro¬ 
portion of the bacon we consume, 
and it is feared that she may 
have to cut down her supply. 

Colonel 'Llewellin; points out 
that if we cannot get more than 
45,000,000 lbs from Canada, the 
bacon ration here may have to be 
cut from four to three ounces in 
1944. It is -hoped that this may 
be avoided. ' ‘ 

A DOZEN EGGS 

A permanent display of eggs of 
the moa, a large bird long since 
extinct, is to be shown in the New 
Zealand bird room of the Canter¬ 
bury Museum in the South Island. 
Twelve reasonably perfect moa 
eggs have been recovered, ten 
found in the South Island and two 
in the North Island. 

A model of the first moa egg to 
be found is also shown. The egg, 
which is now in the British 
Museum, was found in 1852 at 
Awamoa,. near Oamaru, by Mr 
Walter Mantell. 

THE GREATEST BOON 

A 'group of middle-aged 
countrymen were recently dis¬ 
cussing those inventions which 
have brought so many changes 
in the life of villagers. 

Although these men agreed 
that the wireless, motor transport, 
and many other modern inven¬ 
tions have had a great effect on 
country life, their choice of the 
invention which they have found 
most useful was a small thing 
w^hich most of us take for 
granted. Of all the devices in¬ 
troduced since their own child¬ 
hood, these men agreed that the 
electric pocket torch had been 
the greatest boon. 



niKINPPTIMP Wimbledon home of the Soldiers, Sailors, and Airmens Families 

L/l IM li III\ IIIM C Association, children are cared for while their mothers are ill or at work. 


For many years the London 
Borough of Poplar has had 
the benefit of a very up-to-date 
electrical department, and now 
its electrical engineer, Mr Robert 
Illingworth, has designed a small 
and complete electric kitchen 
, which seems to have many 
advantages. 

In the first place it incorpor¬ 
ates a 20-gallon water heater, 
giving a constant hot-water 
supply. Cooking is provided for 
by an electric oven, a hotplate, 
arid a griller. There is a re¬ 
frigerator, also electrical, giving 
ample "storage space, and a col¬ 
lapsible ironing board. Kitchen 
utensils and crockery are pro¬ 
vided with special cupboards, 
and there is a plate rack and an 
electric clock. 

This self-contained kitchen 
unit is 11 feet wide, 8 feet high, 
and only 20 inches deep; and it 
fits comfortably against one wall. 
It'^s also provided with ventila¬ 
tors to keep the kitchen fresh 
and to remove the smell of cook¬ 
ing, and it is hoped that such a 
fitting will be installed in the 
new houses to be built at Poplar 
after the war. They can also be 
installed in existing houses. 

WVS TO THE 
RESCUE 

Many of us have been grateful 
to the WVS in the past four 
years, for it has become almost a 
regular thing to cajl them in when 
we get into difficulties. A recent 
story of their ever-ready service 
' comes from a Kent village. 

An old baker was taken ill and 
had no one to drive his car. The 
old man had always been proud 
that he never let his customers 
down, and was very worried. After 
ali other means of getting help 
had failed, the WVS stepped in, 
and the bread was delivered. 

SHRAPNEL AND SHELL 

Employees at sawmills at 
Beccles have made curious finds 
while handling two big trees 
which crashed on the Ditching- 
ham Hall Estate, in Norfolk, 
during the great gale last April. 

, In an elm they came across a 
jay’s egg in a crotch that had 
become overgrowm. The 'shell 
was in excellent condition, but 
all trace of the nest. had dis¬ 
appeared. It is thought that the 
egg had been there many years. 

While a band-saw was being 
used oh a plantation oak it 
struck a piece of shrapnel! which 
was about 30 feet from the base 
of the tree and some five inches 
under the bark. The metal had 
been given a bluish hue by the 
wood. It is believed to have 
come from a bomb dropped in 
the last war by a Zeppelin. 
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^CHRISTMAS 1943 

'T'hough this is the fifth Christ¬ 
mas^ of the war and there is 
no abatement in the intensity of 
the world conflict, the prospect 
ahead appears brighter than at 
any time since the shadow fell 
across Mankind. 

In offering Christmas Greet¬ 
ings to our readers we express 
the hope that when the time 
comes to do so again we shall be 
able-to send out the old familiar 
message in a world at Peace. 

A Winter Warmer 

A great friend of the C N, as 
^ - full of wisdom as of years, 
has found a way of saving fuel 
that may commend itself to 
others. ' 

'M am doing two things 
regularly every morning,"’ he 
writes. Having boiled a kettle 
to brew my tea I first saw up 
some wood. That makes me 
warm. Then I get into my 
greatcoat—that keeps me warm, 
and my conscience clear.” 

If you chop your own wood, 
it warms you twice—that is an 
old adage; wearing an over¬ 
coat to keep warm indoors as 
well as out, may, or may not 
be, cu new idea. But both the 
adage and the idea are worth 
bearing in mind in these chill 
days’when fuel must be saved. 
© 

Peace Taxes 

HE price of naval power con¬ 
tinues to rise. The United 
States has already launched two 
of the new super-battleships 
having a displacement of 45,000 
tons, each costing about 
;^22,500,000. Should this become 
the minimum size of new capital 
ships the cost of the world’s 
naval budgets will rise. enor¬ 
mously, and it has been sug¬ 
gested that this, together with 
the maintenance of land and air 
power, will mean that “ peace ” 
taxes maybe as high as a war 
rate of taxation. 

Only for a brief period, we 
hope, for we have more faith ih 
human nature than to believe that 
^nothing will be learned from the 
suffering of the past few years. 


Let Us Not 

'T’he Nazi is a wily creature and 
the recent rumours of peace 
proposals from the German side 
have doubtless been started by 
him with one object—to weaken 
the Allied war effort. 

We have had a long, almost 
unbroken, run of good news 
Avhich Hitler know's was likely 
to produce in us a spirit of com¬ 
placency, There w'as a similar 
feeling in Britain in the early 
days of the war, though not 
from the same cause. And then, 
like a bolt from the blue, came' 
the "fall of France, folfoAved by 
the miracle of Dunkirk. Over¬ 
night Britain was shaken out of 
her complacency. 

” Now for the end of Britain,” 
said Hitler and his evil gangsters, 
while there were many even 
among our friends who believed 
that the forces of evil would 
triumph, as Goering’s winged 
armadas set out to bomb the 
island race into submission. 

But in a flash this ” decadent 
race ” reneAved its youth* Those 
few to whom so many owe so 
much took to the air amled 
with something greater than 
machine - guns—the spirit of a 
nation born anew, of a nation 
resolved 011 the triumph of Right 
over Might. They beat the Nazis 
out of the air and the nation Avas 
saved. Civilisation itself ivas 
saved in those fcAv AA:eeks. 

Since then Av^e haA^e passed 
through the valley of the shadoAV, 
and have emerged chastened and 
inspired. Noav, no longer alone, 
Ave can see the sunshine on the 
horizon. But it is dazzling us, 

. ■ © 

The Loveliest 
Sentence ? 

J^URiNG a recent BBC Brains 
Trust members AA'ere asked 
to give AA'hat they considered the 
most beautiful sentence in the 
English language. 

Examples Troin the Gettys¬ 
burg speech and the Second 
Inaugural Avere suggested. Taa^o 
members, hoAA^ever, gaA^e sen¬ 
tences from St John’s Gospel, 
and the Avhole Brains Trust 
appeared to agree that our lan¬ 
guage contained nothing finer 
than : “In the beginning AA^as 
the Word, and the Word Avas Avith 
God, and the Word Avas God.” 


Falter Now 

and there is grave danger in this 
fact,, As Mr Brendan Bracken 
has said, “There is a great deal 
of optimism abcfht at the present 
moment. It is misplaced. The 
ferocious German military 
machine is-, not 3"et broken, 
neither is the striking pOAA’er of 
Japan. Germany’s political AA^ar- 
fare reserA^es- are considerable. 
It AA'Ould be a tragic betrayal of 
the fighting men if anyone in 
the United Nations-by speech or 
writings increased Germany’s 
capacity to use those reserves.” 

So let us mot giA^e Avay to com¬ 
placency, let us not heed Nazi- 
inspired rumours of peace ; let 
us keep our eyes undazzled by 
the blaze of over-optimism ; the 
battle is still on and there is a 
long, hard road to travel. The 
athlete Avho sIoaa^s doAAm and 
looks round to see Avhere his- 
competitors are loses A^aluable 
time—and very often the race. 
LikcAvise there is no time at this 
stage of thcAAnr for the grumbler, 
the careless talker, the squan¬ 
derer, the Avaster, the* slacker, 
and the trouble-maker. 

Let them, and all of us, 
remember those glorious days of 
the Battle of Britain and give 
thanks to the boys Avho saved us 
then. 

Jt Avill need the.united effort 
of all the United Nations to 
crush the forces of evil, and when 
that happy time comes let us 
have our Thanksgiving Day in 
Avhich people of. goodAvill of 
CA’ery race, colour, and creed Avill 
Avish to join. Till then, let us to 
our allotted tasks. 

© 

TRIBUTE TO AN ALLY 

"yHE SAvofd of Stalingrad is 
safely enshrined in Russia. 
All the AAmrld noAv knoAA's that 
its presentation took place in 
Teheran during the meeting of 
the three great leaders—that is 
history. And it Avas momentous 
history. 

In that great conference cham¬ 
ber of the SoAuet Embassy in 
Persia, Avith tAventy Russian 
soldiers and tAAenty British sol¬ 
diers as guards of honour, and 
the President of the United 
States as spectator, the Prime 
Minister of Britain presented the 
SAAmrd to Marshal Stalin Avith 
these Avords : 


Under the Editor's Table 


goME people sAAnlloAv 
any thing, they see 
in a ncAA^spaper. Es¬ 
pecially fish and chips. 

Burglars who ivied 
ioYoh.aflatweve 
beaten by the safe. 
And chased by the 
fire-dogs, 

□ 

English film star 
lives on a boat. And 
is never in Ioav Avater. 
□ 

SOLDIER Spent his 
leave haivking 
eiasHc. Thought he 
ivoiild make it stretch 
over several days.' 


Peter Puck ' 
Wants to Know 



without points 


BOY complains 
that his school¬ 
mates chip him. But 
they don’t cut him. 

J{^xiTTERS find it hard 
togetivool. Makes 
them knit their broivs. 

B 

goME firms haA^e been 
left Avith A^ery small 
staffs. And they 
are often queer old 
sticks. 

0 

^ Tradesman says 
he pays his assist¬ 
ant good money. He 
would be breaking the 
law if it zveve had. 


Marshal, I have the command of 
• His Majesty, King George the Sixth, 
to present to you for transmission to 
the City of Stalingrad this SAVord of 
Honour, whereof His Majesty has 
. himself approved the design. 

- This blade bears on it the inscrip¬ 
tion : “ To the steel-hearted citizens 
of Stalingrad, the gift of King George 
in token of the homage of the British 
people.” 

Truly, an act of homage from 
one great people, to another, and 
an act, surely, fraught Avith a 
deep, inner significance; for 
millions Avill see that SAA^ord as a 
symbol of the coming-together 
of the tAA’o great peoples—a 
token of a neAv understanding, 
and’of a bond that all must pray 
aaTU never be sundered,' 

• ' # 

' JUST AN IDEA 
Today is the tomorrow you 
were worrying about yesterday. 


The Childrcr. 



United Nations Air Crew 

At the Empire Central Flying School, where^much of the flying 
is for research and experimental purposes, more than 20 types of 
aircraft are in use. Here is a representative crew, from England, 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, United States, and Belgium, show¬ 
ing that the school embraces even more than its name suggests. 


Pantomime is Here Again 


(Children all over Britain are 
looking forward • to the 
Christmas pantomimes, for now 
principal boys, , fairy queens, 
and all the “glint and glamour” 
of “ pantos ” are appearing in 
theatres throughout the country. 

The story of this year’s panto¬ 
mime production shows one con¬ 
tinual fight against difficulty, 
and the <old saying, “All is not 
gold that glitters, ” will never 
have been so true, as Avhen audi¬ 
ences see this year’s perform¬ 
ances, For, although productions 
may appear as lavish as usual, 
miracles of adaptation have been 
performed so that wartime audi¬ 
ences will not be disappointed. 

Children will never guess that 
the same material stuck on Avin- 
dows for bomb-blast protection, 
h^ been used for chorus girls’ 


hats. All the magic shimmering 
effects will be produced by a coat- 
* ing of glue over the netting. 

The Board of Trade does no 
allow more than 4000 coupons fc 
each show. Consequently, great 
use has had to be made of un¬ 
rationed materials like lace. 

Improvisation, too, has shOAvn 
that old crinolines, used in Vic¬ 
torian days and renovated old 
clothes can be made into modern 
dance dresses, Egyptian cos¬ 
tumes, and fancy native skirts. 

New scenery — practically im¬ 
possible to obtain — is being 
‘painted on the backs, of old tour¬ 
ing show scenes. 

-In this apt spirit of make-do 
and make-believe our showmen 
have worked wonders; and so 
pantomime is here again, for 
children of all ages. 


More Figures of Destiny 


Jn common Avith several of our 
readers Peter Puck has; been 
enjoying a laugh at our expense 
about Figures of Destiny, Avhich 
appeared on a recent Front Page 
of the C N. Never was there 
such an interloper,” he saidj 
“surely the Editor must have 
been caught napping. Every 
schoolbby could see that these so- 
called Figures of Destiny Avere 
spurious—that each pair of given 
factors must always equal the 
figure of the current year, no 
matter who was named,” 

Yet Peter Puck has produced 
some figures showing that at 
Teast one celebrity is immune to 
those inflexible factors. 


Peter Puck says that he first 
saw the light in 1919, but that his 
age is 10; and for confirmation 
of this he refers you to his por¬ 
trait on the left. He alleges 
that he took office in the same, 
year, 1919, and that officially he 
lost it after 18 years (in 1937), 
though since then he has been 
hiding Under the Editor’s Table. 

Therefore, says Peter Puck, his 
own figures are destined to read: 
1919 + 10 -i- f919 -h 18 = 3866; 
and their significance is even 
beyond his ingenuity. 

For our part, we are grateful to 
Peter Puck for his able defence; 
we.trust that we shall hear no 
more of Figures of Destiny I 


A Christmas Mea! For Dobbin 


over the country there are 
Avarm-hearted folk AA^ho go 
to no end of trouble to see that 
our dumb animals are 'especially 
remembered at Christmas. 

Down in Plymouth the costers’ 
ponies — gallant little steeds 
which bring fish, logs, and other 
goods to people’s doors all 
through the year and in all 
weathers—are not forgotten 
in the season of remembrance. 

Nearly 20 years ago, Miss 
Agnes Grant started* a fund for 


giving vouchers to the poorest 
costers so that they could obtain 
sufficient forage for two meals. 
Others receive a voucher for one 
meal.. There are only about 30 
ponies left, because many costers 
have been called to the Services. 
As corn is rationed, the “feast” 
nowadays is hay* ^ . 

The fund also provides “ feeds ’* 
at Easter and wfien owners are 
sick. The object is “ to make men 
think about their animals and 
shOAv kindness to them.” 

/ 
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World Hunger For Books 

LJalf the world is still unable to read and write and yet the 
^ ^ world is hungry for books. That is the startling fact 
which the war has helped ta reveal. . * 

In recent years great literacy campaigns have been planned 
in Russia and China by which millions of people have learned 
to read. When the war is over millions more will do so and in 
this way add to the demand for books and more books. ^ 

Russia’s accomplishment in 
literacy has been the most 
spectacular in recent years. 

Under the compulsion of Lenin’s 
idea that ‘'an illiterate people is 
outside the sphere of politics” 
the organisation of the USSR 
has, brought a people. of 193 
millions, of whom ■ only 33 per 
cent were recorded as literate 
before 1917, to become over 
90 per cent literate. In 1913 all 
Russia had a circulation of fewer 
than 3 million copies of news¬ 
papers. In 1936 there was a 
circulation of over 39 million— 
exactly that of the United States. 

Russia accomplished her literacy 
revolution, of course, with all the 
swiftness of a government under 
a dictatorship. Lenin began by 
changing the Russian spelling 
(which was as wayward as 
English) into a perfectly phonetic 
alphabet. Lenin also saw that 
literacy must be achieved in the 
languages the people spoke. The 
fifty-eight principal languages of 
the USSR were reduced to 
writing, and text-books were pre¬ 
pared in them. 

The campaign for literacy 
began with the children, but the 
organisers of the campaign 
realised that no permanent 
progress would be maintained 
unless the parents were in¬ 
structed, too. Hundreds of 
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thousands of paid teachers ^were 
enrolled to command 2 i . million 
“cultural soldiers” who formed 
the unpaid shock troops of the 
great assault. Illiterates were 
tracked down and instructed, and 
in August 1931 is became a legal 
offence to be illiterate. Several 
sections of the Russian people 
began with a literacy level of 
less than one per cent, but they 
became wholly literate. The 
' campaign gathered monjentum 
with astonishing speed: in 1927, 
1.300,000 persons were taught; in 
1928, 2,700,000; in 1930, 22,000,000 
were officially recorded as having 
learned to read. 

A Point of Honour 

The children’s “literacy brig¬ 
ades” were ingeniously used to 
instruct adults, cutting out 
alphabets and giving lessons. 
Factories considered it a point 
of honour to have all workers 
literate, and “literacy points” 
were organised on the collective 
farms and in agricultural areas. 
All men joining the Red Army 
were ordered to become litei-ate. 
Travelling schools Avorked among 
the. nomadic tribes of northern 
Siberia. All these ingenious 
“mass methods” were supported 
by a large-scale publishing pro¬ 
gramme which makes other 
literature provisions look very 
meagre indeed. In 1935 the State 
publishing houses produced 30 
million text-books in the various' 
languages. 

Nearly one-third of all the 
illiterates in the world live in 
India. There is no one language 
on which a gigantic “all India” 
campaign might be based. A 
second obstacle to literary pro¬ 
gress is that among literates life 
is static, “If a method has been 
used,” says Dr Laubach, “for a 
thousand years, that is convinc¬ 
ing proof that it is best. The 


* zest and quest for better and 
best * has not yet taken hold of 
the masses of India at all.” A 
third reason. is the lapse into 
illiteracy on the part of many 
children because there is no wide¬ 
spread and easy provision of 
books and newspapers. A fourth 
and powerful factor is India’s 
poverty. The constant effort 
merely to live and often to stave 
off starvation, in a hot climate 
leaves the villager listless and 
without physical and mental 
energy. He is caught in a vicious 
circle—“ ignorant because he is 
poor, and poor because he is 
ignorant,” Literacy, therefore, 
must run alongside reconstruc¬ 
tion—so that teaching in health, 
sanitation, and agriculture can 
be practised, and this demands a 
ready and constant supply of 
simple newspapers and pamph¬ 
lets. 

A Challenge to the Church 

But it is not sufficient to teach 
people to read unless provision 
is made at the same time for 
good newspapers, magazines, and 
books. The missionary societies 
have done and are doing magnifi¬ 
cent work, but they are handi¬ 
capped by small resources. To no 
organisation in the world does 
this challenge 'of the printed 
word come home more perti¬ 
nently than to the Christian 
Church. During the last 150 
years it has been the world's 
chief agent in teaching men and 
women in most lands to read and 
write, The desire to know, to 
learn, to understand, has surged 
alongside the preaching of the 
Gospel because of the new free¬ 
dom in mind and outlook which 
Christianity brings to the in¬ 
dividual. 

. At Madras, in 1938, there was 
an exhibition arranged to show 
the range and extent of Christian 
literature. It was drawn from 
forty countries and in eighty- 
three languages and dialects, and 
it looked impressive until it was 
examined class by class and 
language by. language. Take 
children’s books. The total dis¬ 
play for the whole field of world 
missions barely covered three 
small tables, and the books were 
in only twelve languages. Yet 
. those books were for 3 million 
children in 53,000 mission schools 
throughout the world—speaking 
hundreds of different languages 
—and all of them are literate in 
their mother tongue. 

The Best For the Poorest 

There are 118 languages in 
Africa which have only one book 
in each language; 94 which 
have from two to ten books; and 
only one language out of 257 
which has over 200 books avail¬ 
able in it. Yet Africa is craving 
for books in its vernaculars. 

The world is hungry for books. 
But it must have the best books 
and it must have them at . prices 
which the poorest people in lands 
like China, India, and Africa can 
afford. That problem is ^ one of 
the greatest the world must face 
if-it is to be a free, educated, and 
progressive world. 


The First Christmas 

^ND there Avere in the same 
country shepherds abiding 
in the field, keeping Avatch oA^er 
their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them,.and the 
glory of the Lord shone round 
about them: , and they Avere 
sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
y^ou good tidings of great joy, 
AA^hich shall.be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David a Saviour, 
AA^hich is Christ the Lord.. 

And this shall be a sign unto 
you; Yc shall find the babe 
Avrapped • in sAvaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there Avas Avith 
the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, and 
saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good Avill 
toAvard men, St Luke 

When We Have Wandered 
All Our Ways 

I7 ’en such is time, that takes in 
trust 

Our youth, our joys, our all Ave 
ha\^e,-- 

And pays us but with earth and 
dust: 

Who in the dark and silent 
grave, ' . 

When Ave have Avandered all our 
ways. 

Shuts up the story of our 
days. 

But from this earth, this grave, 
this dust. 

My God shall raise me up, I 
trust. Sir Walter Raleigh 

Cheerful Counsel 

! JNIerry piping time of 
Christmas ! Never let us 
permit thee to degenerate into 
distant courtesies and formal 
salutations. But let us shake 
our friends and familiars by the 
hand, as our fathers and their 
fathers did. Let them all come 
around us, and let us count 
hoAv many the year has' added 
to our circle. 

Let us enjoy the present, and 
laugh at the past. Let us tell 
old stories and invent ncAvdnes— 
innocent ahvays, and ingenious 
if Ave can. Let us not meet 
to abuse the Avorld, but to make 
it better by our individual 
example. Let us be patriots, 
hutr not men of party. Let us 
look of the time, cheerful and 
generous, and endeavour to 
make others as generous and' 
cheerful as ourselves, 

Charles Lamb 

Greet the Dawn Smiling 

us to aAvakc with smiles; 
^ give us to labour smiling ; as 
the sun lightens the Avorld, so may 
our loving-ldndncss' make bright 
this house of our halntation. - 
R. L. Stevenson 


T OOK up this night, O cliildren, 
to the stars. ^ 

One of them, nigh tAA-o thousand 
years ago, 

Guided some wise men to a 
certain place, 

Where life took on a meaning 
that you knoAv. 

There, God Inbarnatc in a little 
Child 

Gave hope and happiness to all 
mankind. 

Look up, O children, this 
December night 

And, shining still, the guiding 
star you’ll find. 


This Avar-Avracked Avorld needs 
hope and happiness, 

Peace and goodwill. So, at this 
Christmastide, 

O children, be like those Avisc 
men of old 

Who made the Star of Bethlehem 
their guide. 

From Christ, Who in a loAvly 
mangei^lay, 

Came goodness and a light that 
none may dim. 

Rejoice, O children Avho the 
morrow face, 

FolloAv the Star that points the 
AA^ay to Him. 

W. Spencer Leeming 


If All Men Wished For Peace 


does not feel a little 
kinder on Christmas Day ? 
Who, hoAvever hard this Avorld 
may bc^ does not find it a little 
easier then ?. Where is the 
burden ithat is not a little 
lighter ? Even the miser feels 
a touch of pity ; even Scrooge’s 
heart AAdll melt. It is the magic 
of Christmas. 

We find it everyAvhere. The 
rich man lays aside his cares, 
the poor forgets his soitoavs. 
For young and old life rings A\dth 
happiness. The old look back 


on joyous times of long ago ; the 
young look forAvard and think 
there never Avas so bright a Avorld 
as this. Once a year Father 
Time makes all men glad. 

It is perfectly true that if all 
men Avished for peace on Earth, 
on Earth there would be peace. 
It is because so many Avish for 
selfish things that peace does not 
come. If the Avorld Avill remember 
why it is happy on Christmas 
Day its joy need ncAxr end. It 
is happy because it is giving. 

Arthur Mee 


Fill Up Your Hearts 


piLL Up your hearts Avith sun¬ 
shine, hope, and mirth. 

And be a happy monarch of the 
earth : 

The passing clouds that dim 
today the skies. 

Will prove to be our blessings in 
disguise. 

If Ave could see all that Ave do 
not see, 

Hoav carefree, bright, and happy 
Ave should, be ; 

If Ave but kneAv all that Ave do 
not knoA\^ 

Hoav quickly all our cares and 
doubts Avoiild go. 

The Evils That Never Arrive 

CoAiE of your griefs you have cured. 
And the sharpest you still ha\'e 
survived ; 

But what torments of pain you 
endured 

From eAuls that ne\'er arrived ! 

Emerson 


So do not AATap 'yourself in 
gloom and shrouds, 

There’s alwa^^s sunshine just 
above the clouds ... 

Do not complain about a little 
rain* 

Rejoice until the siin comes out 
again. 

Why boAv to fear and make 
yourself a slave. 

And life a dismal journey to the 
grave ? 

Just put these phantoms of the 
mind to flight, 

And make your life a rapture of 
delight. E. Oxburgh 

THE JOY OF GIVING 

P'lVE generously and freely. . Rc- 
collect that in so doing you 
arc exercising one of the most God¬ 
like qualities of your nature, and 
at the same time enjoying one of 
the greatest luxuries of life. 

S. S. Prentiss 



THIS ENGLAND 


King’s College, Cambridge, from which 
is broadcast the Christmas Eve Service 
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Unending Revolution 

C HANGING Britain is the title of an excellent shilling book, 
issued by the University of London Press for Messrs 
Cadbury, giving a graphic survey in plan and picture of the 
industrial revolution which began about 1750, rose to a crescendo 
last century, and is still proceeding. 


steam-power, with coal and 
steel as its chief raw rhaterials, 
was the mainspring of the revo¬ 
lution, 8.Rd this little book shows 
how it transformed cur little 
island. We see how it changed a 
comparatively small agricultural 
population into a huge town¬ 
dwelling people, the most 
crowded in the world. We see 
»how it changed a food-growing 
nation into a food-importing 
nation; how it affected the speed 
and carrying power of transport; 
how it transformed a vital in¬ 
dustry like cotton; how it gave 
steel the place formerly taken by 
wood. 

We are shown, how to keep 
pace . with steam-power, more 
and more coal was needed; and 
wc see how mining has pro¬ 
gressed from 1750, when 4| 
million tons of coal procured 
*from near the surface was suffi¬ 
cient for our needs, to the 
present 'time when deep-shaft 
mines produce 200 million tons 
ivUicU are ‘ insufficient for our 
needs. 

Meanwhile, the everyday life 
of the people had been com¬ 
pletely altered, and this book 
shows us that the slums'are a 


bitter, legacy of the industrial 
revolution, and that the living 
conditions of our people were too 
often sordid and unhealthy— 
that the Good Old Days were 
only for the few. But while wel¬ 
fare has not always kept pace 
with industrial progress, the 
20 th century has' done rnuch to 
make amends; and the science 
that made modern industry 
possible has made our people 
healthier, given them - longer 
lives, and made their lives 
brighter. 

Great strides are still being 
made, but much has st411 to be 
done. It has been^ estimated 
that at least one tenth of our 
people still live in outworn, in¬ 
sanitary dwellings—they can 
hardly be called homes. New 
homes by the million are needed, 
and the last pages of this book 
make an eloquent plea for 
adequate and enlightened Town 
Planning. Messrs Cadbury, who 
have already shown the harmony 
that ensues when factories and 
homes are planned together, 
with understanding of human 
needs, have rendered another 
service to the community in the 
publication of Changing Britain.- 


BEDTIME CORNER 


One Christmas Long Ago 


0HURRUP!” said Santa 
Claus. 

The I'eindeer sprang for¬ 
ward. Over the snow the 
sledge skimmed until *it came 
to a halt on the roof of a 
large farmhouse. Out sprang 
Santa Claus. 

“What’s that?” asked the 
leading reindeer, staring at a 
mound of snow. 

“It looks like a very small, 
house, ” said thre next reindeer, 
“ but I can’t see a chimney.” 


“ Churrup, ” said Santa 
Claus, again, as he scrambled 
into the sledge, and away 
they sped for miles and miles. 
*' It was nearly morning. 
There was almost nothing 
left on the sledge. Down the 
last chimney Santa Claus 
scrambled.' Getting back into 
the sledge his foot touched 
something, 

.“Whak|s this?” he said, 
stooping ’ and picking up a 
small sack. “Don’t tell me I 
have forgotten somebody?” 

.“Master,” said the reindeer, 
“we thought we saw a tiny 
house not far from the big 


farm where we stopped first.” 

“ We must go back at once,” 
said Santa Claus, “but it will 
be past chimney time. You, 
must drive up to the door.” 

In that little house with the 
chimney Santa Claus forgot 
two children had gone happily 
to bed. Charles and Christine 
had hung up their stockings 
and Grandmother had pro¬ 
mised that Santa Claus would 
come while they were asleep. 

It was still quite dark 
when they got 
up- and ran 
across to their 
stockings. 
They were 
empty! 

“Perhaps,” 
said Charles 
sadly, “the 
chimnej" was 
too small and 
Santa Claus 
could not see it. 

“Listen!” he 
went on. There 
was a voice 
outside c a 11- 
ing: “ Charles! 
Christine! ” 

They hurried to the door 
and ran out. There was 
Santa' Claus and his sledge, 

“What about those stock¬ 
ings?” he said cheerily, and 
marched in. Out of his sack, 
came presents, for both. 

“Now,” said Santa Claus, 
“into bed and go to sleep.”. 

Their Grandmother woke 
them. “See what Santa 
Claus has bi'ought you,” she 
said. 

’ “We know,” they answered. 
“ He came to the door with his 
reindeer.” 

“’What a delightful dream,” 
thought Grandmother. 



Undergrouhd 

Safety 

gRiTiSH miners welcome Mr 
Bevin’s decision to have all 
the young men who enter the 
coal industry under the new 
ballot properly trained for the 
work they will undertake in the’ 
pits. As Mr Will Lawther, the 
President * of the Mineworkers’ 
Federation, has pointed out, such 
training is always desirable, and 
is doubly essential nowadays with 
the introduction of machinery 
into the mines on a great scale. 

Men in the mines have learned 
that even veterans, w'ith all their 
experience of underground dan¬ 
gers, may in a moment of weak¬ 
ness forget precautions essential 
to safety. To strike a match in 
a pit is to risk death for many, 
yet it is but a few years ago that 
a party of men lost their lives in 
an English pit through one of 
their number having, according 
to official theory, struck a match 
to light a cigarette. 

Indifference to risk led to 
many disasters in our coalpits 
during last century, and things 
became so bad that Sir Alfred 
Lyall and the immortal Faraday 
were sent to investigate condi¬ 
tions under which the coal was 
blasted by gunpowder, that being 
the practice at the time. Down 
in the mine they were each given 
a naked lighted candle, and 
taken to where blasting was to 
take place. 

While waiting for the taphole 
to be finished, they sat down with 
the lighted candles stuck in a 
lump of clay between their legs. 
Presently Faraday asked where 
the gunpowder ’ was kept. 
“Maister,” replied one of the 
miners, “that be the bag of 
powder as you’re a-sitting on.” 

Faraday afterwards declared 
that of all the delicate and 
responsible experiments he ever 
made, the raising of that candle 
between his legs, shaded with his 
hand to prevent sparks from 
reaching the gunpowder, was the 
most anxious one. 

We no longer blast in. that 
way; we no longer allow naked 
lights in our mines; but there-are 
dangers as great from modern 
methods, unless the operators are 
trained and disciplined against 
the misuse of new apparatus. 
Mr Bevin’s training scheme will 
afford the knowledge and 
practice that mean safety for the 
individual and for the hundreds 
with whom he \yorks under- • 
ground. 

A Yorkshireman's 
Lone Grave 

English troops who have 
landed on the island of Ischia 
in the Bay of Naples may have 
noticed there a small English 
cemeteiy, containing only one 
grave. 

It is the grave of William 
Langbridge, who was a Doncaster 
teacher and then headmaster of 
a school at Clapham Junction 
before going out* to Ischia for 
health reasons. 

Mr Langbridge made many 
good friends among the islanders, 
and when he died, seven years 
later, people from every part of 
Ischia paid tribute to him as be¬ 
lay in state. 

' As there was no Protestant 
Cemetery on the island the 
natives laid out a new cemetery, 
so that his body might lie among 
the people 'whom he had be¬ 
friended instead of being caiTied 
£o the mainland. 


The Chihdren's Newspaper, December 25, 1943 


Brilliant Rivals in the 
Morning Sky 

"Wenus continues to be a splendid object in the morning 
^ sky, suggesting the glory of the Star of Bethlehem which 
the Wise Men saw in the East. But that was a very different 
phenomenon to the present apparition of the planet Venus,, 
which has adorned the morning sky for the past three 
months, writes the C N astronomer. , - 


Venus now rises about three 
hours before the Sun, and on 
Thursday morning, December 23, 
she may be seen a little way to 
the left, of the crescent Moon. 
By the next morning, December 
24, Venus will appear to the right 
of the still more slender crescent 
of the Moon, which will have 
passed Venus during the previous 
evening. So on these mornings 
the south-east sky will appear 
particularly impressive. 

The brilliance of Venus is now 
decreasing as she speeds farther 
away from us. She is now about 



Present phase of Venus (left), 
and her apparent size compared 
with Jupiter. Venus, however, 
has much the brighter surface. 

92 million miles away and 
appears telescopically as a 
small replica of the Moon 
when just past First Quarter 
phase, as shown- - in the 
picture. As Venus travels farther 
away in her orbit she will gradu¬ 
ally present more of her sunlit 
side to our view and so become 
more circular, but she will then 
appear much smaller, owing to 
her. far greater distance. It is 
still possible to perceive Venus 
for long after sunrise, if her posi¬ 
tion be precisely noted before¬ 
hand, as for instance, relative to 
some object such as a tree or 
chimney, or the crescent Moon, 
while she appears near. The 
motion of Venus will be obvious 
as the morning advances. 

Jupiter also continues to adorn 
the morning sky, but he now ap¬ 
pears in the south-w'^st and at a 


high altitude. He is second only 
to Venus in apparent brilliance 
and so cannot be mistaken. 
Jupiter also appeal's in the late' 
evening sky, but is then low down 
in the east, where' he rises at 
about 10 o’clock. He then veers 
round to due south by between 
4 and Sam and thence to south¬ 
west as described above. Thus 
the two apparitions, as evenilig 
and morning “stars,” are of th'e 
same planet. 

The ancient astronomers knew 
this, but in the case of Venus, 
and also Mercury, It was not so 
obvious because these planets 
could not be watched throughout 
the night from their appearance 
as evening “stars ” to morning 
“ stars, ” because they were so 
close to the Sun that they had to 
set at some time after him. So it 
came about that the ancient as¬ 
tronomers at one time regarded 
the evening and the morning ap¬ 
paritions of Venus and Merc;ury 
as beingT)f different planets; anc 
in consequence the ancient 
Greeks knew Venus as Phos- 
phprus when appearing in the 
morning sky and as Hesperus 
when present in the evening sky. 
Mercury was known as Apollo 
When in the morning sky and as 
Mercuiy when in the evening 
sky. 

Jupiter is coming still ^nearer 
to us and will reach his nearest 
next February, when he will-be 
in oppositioii, as astronomers say 
—that is, in the opposite part of 
the sky to the Sun. Therefore, 
Jupiter will then he due south at 
midnight (Greenwich Time) just 
as the Sun is due south at mid-. 
day, that is noon,- according to 
Greenwich Time. Jupiter is at 
present about 413 million miles 
away and appears as a slightly 
oval disc more than twice the 
apparent diameter of Venus. So 
if Jupiter’s cloud surface were as. 
bright as that of Venus, what a 
splendid object Jupiter would be. 

G. F. M. 


Carols in a Snowstorm at Sea 


you imagine Christmas 
without carols? Happily, 
even in war time, the tradition, 
which is as old as. Christmas 
itself, will be observed, particu¬ 
larly ixi foreign waters and on 
foreign soil wherever our lads 
are gathered—even in prison 
camps! They will keep tryst 
with the past. They will sing, the 
old carols again just as they did 
as boys in twos and threes at*the 
village doors, or with the pre¬ 
tentious parish choir. That has 
always been the British w’ay—the 
way of all brave men who, even 
in the hour of danger and when 
death seems very near, feel the 
impulse to sing. 

They still tell down in Corn¬ 
wall of the lifeboatman w'ho sang 
carols amid the perils of a winter 
gale.. It was several years ago, 
but the story, has never been for¬ 
gotten. 

There was a heavy swell and a 
furious nor’easter was raging as 
the lifeboat put out to reach a 
cargo vessel in distress. It was 
hard going. The gallant lifeboat 
was swept from,fore to aft with 


green w^ater that leapt hither 
and thither in solid masses. 
Frothy spray ^vhipped aifd 
drenched the men to the skin. 
and chilled the bone. Still they 
toiled manfully onward. A shriek} 
ing wind and the thundering of 
the Atlantic did not improve 
matters. 

After 20 hours another peril 
came on—^a spowstorm. Eyes 
were almost blinded with salt, 
throats sore and dry, fingers and 
feet terribly swollen. 

Nevertheless^ the 15 heroes 
managed to lift up their voices 
and sing! As it was Christmas, 
they sang carols: “While shep¬ 
herds watched, ” “It came upon 
the midnight clear ” and “Angels 
from the realms of glory.” 

Twenty-four more weary hours 
passed and all the time they were 
tossed hither and thither, willy- 
nilly, like flotsam. Still they sang 
on. . ' - 

Surely no carollers ever sang 
with such parched throats or 
under such harrowing conditions 
as those 15 Comishmen on that 
never-to-be-forgotten Christmas. 
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The Children's Nev/spaper, December 25, 1943 

A Land Forgotten 
Will Live Again 

A T the Three-Power Conference in Cairo great decisions were 
taken by the leaders of America, Great Britain, and 
China, who met there to “blue-print” the downfall of the 
Robber Empire of Japan, Among those decisions was that 
Korea should once again be free and independent. 

Korea, the Forgotten Land. They do not mention the'beat- 


Women Pilots OUR FUTURE HIGHWAYS 


Ferry the Planes ^UR future highways are the subject of a .memorandum by 

^ the Ministry of Transport. An Exhibition at 22, Lower 
Regent Street, organised by the British Road Federation, also 
calls attention to the need for replanning our road system. 

In opening the exhibition, to avoid interference v^ith com- 
which is free and on view until mons, parks, playing fields, and 


“Korea. . . . See Japan.’* That 
is what the present generation 
reads in its text-books. Ancient 
civilisations have disappeared in 
the past, as we know from the 
history of Egypt, of Greece and 
Rome, of Carthage, of Assyria 
and Persia and Sind, and of the 
cnce-mighty cultures of Mexico 
and South America. But there are 
more than 20 million Koreans 
hying today in their own land, 
greater in extent than England 
and Scotland: and they, have 
disappeared not from reality, but 
. only from our view of reality. 
They are there, they live, they 
are still Koreans, as they have 
been for 3000 years. They have 
their own culture, language, 
traditions, as definite and tan¬ 
gible as ever they have been. 
Only one thing has happened to 
this once-great country. She 
has been smothered. 

Our text-books tell us that in 
August 1910 Korea became in 
“law,” as she had been for all 
practical purposes for several 
years, a dependency of Japan. 
They tell us nothing of the fate 
of Korea’s brave and beautiful 
Queen, stabbed to death by' 
Japanese orders because * she 
would not yield up her country's 
liberty to the tyrants in Tokyo. 


""...and the 





ings, the tortures, the imprison¬ 
ments, the assassinations with 
v/hich Japan sought to eliminate 
every free spirit in the land she 
was swallowing up, with all its 
resources; They do not, say that 
despite all these cruelties the 
Korean people have not changed, 
that they remain Koreans. 

What was the crime of Korea? 
Merely that, like China before 
the days of Chiang Kai-shek, 
she preferred the arts of peace 
to the engines of war, and there¬ 
fore left herself defenceless 
against modern brigandage. If 
there were no other . damning 
argument against Tojo’s villain- 
ouf; /‘Co-prosperity Sphere for 
Eastern Asia,” 'Japan’s record 
in Korea during the past 25 
years would be enough. 

The Koreans are a gentle, 
quiet, decent people, who only 
ask to be allowed to till their 
fertile lands and walk their old 
ways in peace. Nobody could 
mistake the tall and grave and 
dignified Korean scholar for any 
kind of Japanese, or the decent 
Korean townsman oi* peasant for 
a participator in Co-prosperity 
made in Tokyo^ But Japan has 
crushed the life, if .only tempor¬ 
arily, from a nation of tw^enty 
millions, a nation which had been 
great and free for many cen¬ 
turies, as it will be again. 

That crime must be avenged, 
and Korea must live once more, 


]yjiLiTARY planes built in the 
United States for Russia 
are now being flown to the Soviet 
Union, by women pilots. 

This is yet another triumph for 
women aviators, and our owai ad¬ 
mirable Air Transport Auxiliary, 
which treats its women on the 
same level as the men, will be 
glad at this news. The American 
machines are first sent by rail to 
Edmonton in Alberta, then flow'n 
along the new Alaska Highway to 
Fairbanks, in Alaska, where they 
are taken over by Soviet women 
and ferried across the Arctic 
Ocean to convenient points in 
the U S S R. 

It is,- of course, no novelty to 
Russian w^omen of today to do 
any task that men can do, how¬ 
ever difficult or dangerous. But 
when our own A T A w^as founded 
by Mr Gerard d’Erlanger at the 
beginning of the war, to give 
pilots ineligible for the RAP a 
chance to fly light aircraft on 
communication duties, it took 
some time before women were 
permitted to join, despite their 
great achievements in civil flying. 
However, in January ,1940, Miss 
Pauline Gower managed to per¬ 
suade the authorities to let 
women take a hand, first in fly¬ 
ing the light trainer aircraft; 
and then, after a splendid record 
in bitter weather, without a 
single accident, in. handling 
operational aircraft of every 
kind. Miss Gow^er later became 
head of the women’s section of 
the A T A, leaving it not long ago 
to join the board of our greatest 
civilian flying corporation. 

Today the AT A has a high 
proportion of women pilots ferry¬ 
ing fighters and bombers from 
factory -to aerodrome. 


will come back ” 

Have you ever .thought that 
kiddies are growing up who have 
never seen a lighted street lamp ? 
It is a strange world that children 
are living in to-day, and yet they 
are thriving. 

* Milk of Magnesia * has done a 
good job in helping to keep the 
health standard of children high 
by correcting minor 
upsets of the 
digestion, so im¬ 
portant in the 

* g r o w i n g - u p ’ 
period. 

By helping to safe¬ 
guard our children, 

'Milk of Magnesia’ 
is assisting in build¬ 
ing the sound heal th ^ 

of the men and 
women of to- ''/-I'. 
morrow. 


Silkeborg Is a Sad Plaee Now 


Trovers of Denmark, who have 
travelled in that charming, 
friendly little land and seen how 
fine a civilisation it has built up, 
will feel a special regret that a 
quarter of a million Nazi troops 
have been poured into the 
country, and that Silkeborg is to 
be 'the defence centre against an 
Allied invasion. 

It means that there is now a 
German soldier for every thir¬ 
teen Danes; and also that a 
little town which has played a 
special part in building up one of 
the most important works of 
peace is now darkened by the 
works of war. For Silkeborg, 
situated in the heart of Jutland, 
the mainland of Denmark, has 
been for nearly a century the 
home of one of the finest systems 
of physical training and gym¬ 
nastics in Europe. 

Here came school and univer¬ 
sity teachers from all parts of the 
Continent, from Britain and her 
Dominions, from America, to 
learn the latest methods of physi- 


Canada and the Motherland 


'MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 

*MHk of Magnesia* Is the trade mark of 
Phillips* preparation of magnesia 


J^RiTAiN and* Canada is the 
sixth of a series of sixpenny 
pamphlets on the British Com¬ 
monwealth published by Long- 
maps, Green, & Company. Writ¬ 
ten by Gerald S. Graham, a bril¬ 
liant young Canadian historian, 
it traces the evolution of the old 
colony of New Prance taken over 
by Britain in 1763 to the modern 
Dominion with its population of 
11,600,000, of which almost thirty 
per cent are French Canadian. 

It shows how racial and provin¬ 
cial prejudices were overcome by 


December 24, Sir William Rootes 
urged that security of life on the 
roads should be our road- 
builders’ watchword. The speci¬ 
ally-designed motorw’ays—at least 
1000 miles of new construction 
were recommended—need not 
desecrate the countryside. 

The primary consideration of 
the Ministry’s memorandum is 
also for public safety, and one of 
its suggestions is that built-up 
areas should be by-passed, so 
that the stream of cross-country 
traffic should not interfere with 
local traffic. This will mean that 
the centre of a town .or city will 
be quieter, less busy, and a great 
deal- safer. 

Improved street-lighting in 
towns, 'well-designed'road junc¬ 
tions, the use’ of standard road 
signs, cycle tracks and footpaths, 
pedestrian crossings, and road 
surfaces of easy gradient, made 
of material on which skidding is 
less likely; these are some of the 
measures which the Ministry 
intend should be adopted. 

But with all the modern 
devices needed for making roads 
and keeping them hi repair, the 
Ministry is emphatic about one 
thing—the beauty of the country¬ 
side must not be marred.. 

“Every effort should, be made 


open spaces, and with buildings 
of special architectural or his¬ 
toric interest,” the memorandum 
states. 

Special importance is attached 
to road junctions. It is made 
clear that the aim of design in 
the lay-out of road junctions 
should be to provide for the safe 
movement of traffic and avoid 
delay and congestion. Owing to 
the high cost of the bridges and 
tunnels of the fly-over, the 
memorandum favours “island ” 
•crossings, whei’e each stream of 
traffic is slowed down to turn the 
island. 

Provision is made in the 
memorandum for cycle tracks of 
a width of not less than nine feet 
on each side of a busy road. 

Where dual carriageways are 
used (two roads running parallel 
to one another, each carrying a 
stream of traffic in opposite 
directions) there shall be a grass 
verge in the middle, possibly with 
trees'and shrubs. 

The object of the memoran¬ 
dum is to suggest methods of 
making our roads compatible 
with the Better Britain that is 
forecast for after the war, roads 
that further public safety, pro¬ 
vide the smooth iiow of traffic of 
all kinds, and enhance the 
amenities of the neighbourhood. 


cal culture planned and worked 
out in a country which had no 
use for war, but wished to show 
the world how to develop its 
health and strength for the pur¬ 
poses of pe^ice. There were many 
students at Silkeborg when this 
war broke out, some British 
among them, and it is only a few 
weeks since an English girl 
escaped to Sweden by swimming 
the Sound, four miles across. 

This little town lies in pine- 
lands with a beautiful lake beside 
it, one of a chain which runs for 
many miles past the Himmelberg 
or Heaven-Hill. In peacetime 
scores of fine boats ran every 
hour from Silkeborg to the 
Himmelberg, 546 feet. high. 

There was a fine view from this 
point all over smiling Jutland, 
with the heather-clad slopes, the 
lakes, the shining white houses, 
each with its Danish flag flying 
proudly, at the masthead in the 
front garden. There was beauty, 
there was friendliness, there was 
peace; and there were no Nazis. 


the revolutionary British North 
America Act of 1867, when the 
scattered provinces became a self- 
governing natioxi, and how a 
united Canada finally took her 
place in the British Common¬ 
wealth. 

This booklet is welcome becau.se 
it tells a short but interesting 
story vital to an understanding of 
the political, economic, and social 
history of Canada as part of the 
Empire; and because such under¬ 
standing is vital to the well-being 
of the British Commonwealth. 
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Santa Claus Drops in Early 



THE WRONG END 

TTf, Tom, come quick. Jack's 
“ fallen into the duckpond and 
•he's up to his ankles. 

Pooh! If he’s only up to his 
ankles he can walk out of it. 

No, nOt he can't. He’s in head 
first! ■■ ■' 


at the Zoo, 
boys. 


His Christmas Ration 

URAGGED a bear 

lS ..Cih, 7 / 

Vve had thirty-five buns, 
today!". 

''That's a record for you, 

So . loud cheers!" neighed the 
gnu. 

And the 'potamus bawled "Hip- 
poray!" 

WORD SQUARE 

. M^_. first is often given at 
Christmas. 

My second was often eaten at 
Christmas. 

O w. .• r- . 1 I / 1 ♦ • r I L L third is" often held at 

N Christmas Eve the Jacko family v/ere giving a final touch to the Christmas 

decorations when they heard a loud knock on the door. “This ^Vith my fourth, reversed, the 
must be Santa Claus/ said Baby jubilantly. Well, it s a little early for 
Santa Claiis/' answered Father Jacko, “ and in any case he usually prefers 
|the chimney to the front door.” But, lo ! as the door was opened, a red- 
(Cloaked figure was seen, staggering under a great sack filled with presents. 

|As he moved forward he stumbled and fell, and the hood slipped back and 
revealed that it was Jacko ! He soon recovered and handed out the presents, 

• and Baby was as pleased as if it had been the real Santa Claus. 


rest are enjoyed at Christmas. 

Ansxver next week 


Not So Simple 

‘ ^His medicine will put 


the 

animal right,” said the vete¬ 
rinary surgeon. “Give two 
tablespoonfuls daily.” 

But the horse has no table- 


DECEMBEIR 25 More Than Likely 

Awake, glad heart! Get up ^ spoons, ” protested the new farm 

and sing! „• i ^ httle hand;-‘rit drinks from a pail.” 

It is the birthday of thy King. 

A Fun Mkker 


girl to her friend 
“My! Is he going to stay wdth 
you always?” 

. . . . , 4 . > “ I ’spect he is. He*s got all his 

^PvY this amusing trick at a things off.” 

party. Place a sheet of . ‘ 

paper in front of a mirror. Mf>rplv a Mvfh 

Then, looking in the glass and _ 

holding a book over the paper Quoth the Sea Serpent, Fiddle- 

so that you, can only see its re- ^ de-dee! . ^ 

flection, draw a rectangle with ^ merely a myth of the sea. 

- ... ... IXrh yrtt rt e. rt-Rr\r*4- 


diagonals without taking your 
pencil off the paper except for 
the last diagonal. Not so easy! 


Here is 


to help 


JOJN the Children’s League of 
Pity—the Junior Branch W the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY* for the 
PREVENTION of CRUELTY to 
CHILDREN (President: H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth)—which is 
stopping ignorant and cruel 
parents from neglecting and ill- 
treating children. 

Its objects are : 

To gfve younger people an opportunity 
of helping unfortunate children through¬ 
out the land. 

To do this by giving up something for 
others and not by collecting money by 
canvassing. Membership of the League 
gives a sound sense of responsibility and 
is an education in good citizenship. 

Every member who 
gives 10/- is awarded 
this splendid badge. 
It is a .great 
prmlege to wear it 
and to make other 
children happy. 

Why not write to 
the Secretary for 
full details : 

The GHILDREN’S 
LEAGUE of PITY 

VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

May we send a speaker to your school to tell you 
how our inspectors help these less fortunate 
children ? 



Whe?i a barrel's afloat 
Or an overturned boaj 
Folk's ivho sight it mistake that 
'for me!" 

Is Your Name Noel ? 

J^OEL is the French w'ord for 
Christmas, and- ft is quite a 
common Christian name, especi¬ 
ally for children wdiose birthdays 
are on or very near Christmas 
Day. 

RIDDLES 

is Christmas Day weak? 
Because it camiot help fall¬ 
ing on December 25. 

What is it that will not keep 
more than twenty-four hours at 
Christmas? Christmas Day. 

What part of a grandfather’s 
clock reminds you of Christmas 
Eve? The weights (ivaits). 


THE GREEDY CHILD 

“pEE, fo, fum!” _ _ 

Who is that a-knocking?? 
“Father Christmas come 
To fill your stocking.” 

“Is that all?” 

Little Tommy blubbered; 
“Stocking is so small; 

Why not fill the cupboard?” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars, .Saturn, 
and Uranus are in the south¬ 
east, and in the 
late evening 
Jupiter is low 
in the east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
south-east and 
Jupiter is in the 
south-west. The 
picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen at 8 a m on Wed¬ 
nesday, December 22. 

How Many Turkeys ? 

'J'wo turkeys before a turkey 
and tv7o turkeys behind a 
turkej" and a turkey in the 
middle. How many turkeys in 

ail? Ansxver next week 



The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Decem¬ 
ber 22;io Tuesday, December 28. 

Wednesday, 5.20 A Christmas 
Toytown Party, by S. G. Hulme- 
Beaman, from the Town Hall, Toy- 
town. 5.55 A Christmas Carol in 
Uganda, by Canon Edward Daniell. 

Thursday, 5.20 The Wee Hoose 
by the Burn Number 3, The Run¬ 
away Bannock, by R. G. McCallum, 
in which Dougal McGraw, Bella 
McOstrich, Wullie Tron, and the 
villagers arrange a special 
Christmas entertainment for the 
children, assisted by, a section- of 
the Scottish Variety Orchestra. 

Friday, 5.20 The Little Angel, a 
Nativity Play by D. Francis Finn; 
followed by Christmas Carols by 
the choir of the Guildford County 
School for girls, conductor, Sybil 
Chesterfield. 


Christmas Day. At 7.45 in the 
morning there will be Christmas 
Greetings from Uncle Mac, with 
carols sung' by Derek Barsham, 
the Boys’ , Brigade boy sopranS. 
5.20, A Tommy Handley Panto¬ 
mime. 

Sunday, 5.0 Hansel and Gretel. 

Monday, 5.20 Boxing-Day Con¬ 
cert , by the BBC Northern 
Orchestra, conducted by Ronald 
Biggs, . with Doris Gambell 
(soprano) and Laurance Holmes 
(baritone); with music from 
Peter Pan, Where the Rainbow 
Ends, The Starlight Express, The 
Bluebird,'and Snow While, linked 
by the stories of the plays. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Nature Quiz 'with 
the Hut-man, and tv/o teams of 
young naturalists; followed by 
Then and Now, by Sir Patrick J. 
. Dollan. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 The record of n 
ship's progress. 3 To gaze. 8 Suggests 
something' conditional. 9 In this the 
air-gunner operates. 10 To give enter¬ 
tainment. 11 You poetically. 14 To 
appear. 15 A well-known seasoning. 

18 An abrading instrument. 20 To 
discourage. 22 An attendant. 24 
Exists, 25 To fail in duty. 26 Honey 
maker. 

Reading Down. 1 Catalogues. 2 A 
preposition. 3 To seek justice by legal 
. process. 4 To convey from one place 
to anothet. 5 Painting and sculpture. 
6 Royal Engineers*. 7 And so on*. 
, 9 Brass musical instruments. 10 Part 
of the foot. 12 A .border. 13 Every 
one. 16 We breathe this. 17 To worry. 

19 Instrument for piercing holes in 
leather. 20 A plunge. 21 "A golf ball 
sits on this. 23 Automobile Associa¬ 
tion*. 24 That is*. 
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' AsUrisks ntdirafr abbreviations. Ansiver next week 

PRESENTS OF OTHER TIMES 


jpROM the King of France to 
Edward the First : An ele- 
. phant, “a . most strange beast 
and wonderful.” 

From his courtiers to Edward 
the Second: Fourteen heads of 
peacocks for pies. 

Prom Henry the Sixth at ten 
years old to his Mother: A 
crucifix of gold and a ruby ring. 


Edward the Fourth to his little 
son: A right fair hobby-horse. 

Queen Mary from faithful sub¬ 
jects: A pair of sleeves em¬ 
broidered with Flemish silver. 

Prom Francis Drake to Queen 
Elizabeth: A fan of white and 
red feathers, having her 
Majesty’s picture within, framed 
in seed-pearls and diamonds. 



ndTionm cjpa club 

BOY$/^ GIRLS 

PRESIOENt: J. ARTHUR RANK 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 

^OUN DAVIS. F. STANLEY BATES 

MEETINGS ARE HELD EVERY 
SATURDAY MORNING AT 

ODEON THEATRES 

Throughout the country 

• ■ 

MEMBERSHIP NEARLY 750,000 

• 

PROGRAMME OF 

SPECIALLY SELECTED FILMS 

« nDUEHTURE • [nRTDOII 
. iniEREST •. 

10 m mini IT V sincinc 

CLUB TRLKS 

APPLY FOR 

FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD NOW' 

AT YOUR NEAREST ODEON 






Odeon Theafres have 
presented the nation 
with a new idea and 
are rendering it a 
noble service.” 

Clw'Wfen s Newspaper, i/5/4J 
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